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Tne Kings or Sachems, with whom William 
Penn formed his celebrated treaty, (of which the 
foregoing cut is an illustration,) were Widaah, 
alias Orytyagh, and Anddyggy. ‘The stipula- 
tions were, that, “* in consideration of a parcel of 
English goods, unto them (the Indians,) given 
by their friend and brother, William Penn, pro- 
prictor and governor of Pennsylvania, they duly 
granted unto him all the river Susquehanna, and 
all the islands therein, and all the lands upon 
both sides of the said river, and next adjoining 
to the same, extending to the utmost confines 
of the lands which are, or formerly were, the 
right of the people or nation called the Susque- 


” 


hanna Indians.” ‘This treaty was established, 
if we mistake not, some time in the year 1682, 
in a 
letter to the Earl of Sunderland, gives the follow- 


and forever remained unbroken. Penn, 
ing description of it :—* In selling me their land, 
they thus ordered themselves—the king sat in the 
middle of a half moon, and had his council, the 
Behind them, at a 
little distance, sat the younger fry in the same 


old and wise, on each hand. 
firure. Having resolved their business, the King 
ordered one of them to speak to ine ; he stood up, 
came to me, and in the name of the king saluted 
me; then took my hand and told me he was 
ordered by his king to speak to me, and that 
While 


he spoke, not a man of them was observed to 


what he would say was the king’s mind. 


whisper or smile. When the purchase was 


made, great promises passed between us of kind- 


ness and good neighborhood, and that we must 
gave light.” 


~ 


live in love so long as the sun 

According to tradition—for it is not full 
tained by facts—the treaty ground selected by 
William Penn was under a large elm tree, in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
annalist, in describing it, beautifully observes— 
** There long witness of the 


stood the stately 


solemn covenant—a lasting emblem of unbroken 


faith, pledge dwithout an oath, and neverbroken 











| 


vy Sus. | 


|| who arrived at 


Mr. Watson, the 


feet around the trunk; its age was supposed to 


}mulberry 


tin 
Lae , 
A} he 


—While it stood, it was a favorite resort of our 
citizens; and during the summer, the Metho- 


dists and Baptists held their mectings under its 





shade. 


Benjamin West, who left behind him a painting | 
of the treaty, observes, ina letter to a friend, | 
that this tree was held in the highest veneration | 
by the early sctilers of the country; and that | 
during the American war, while the British had}, 
possession of Philadelphia, it was protected from | 
the axe by a guard of soldiers, ordered out for | 
that purpose by General Simeoe, who had corn. | 
mand of the the The 


interest he took in so sacred a relic, was highly 


district where it grew. 





creditable to his character. ‘This vencrable Sen, 
says Mr. Watson, was blown over on the 3d of | 
March, 1810; the root was wrenched from the 
ground, and the trunk broken off. This occurred 
on Saturday night, and on Sunday many handr dj 
of people visited it. It measure d twenty-four 
The 


wood, after it had fallen, was preserved as relies ; 


be two hundred and cighty-three years. 


an arm chair was manufactured from it, and pre- 
. . | 
sented to Doctor Rush; portions were also for-| 


, . | 
warded to England. Indeed, we hear of the elm} 


° eee | 
| tree in almost every part of the civilized world :| 


and, as Geoffrey Crayon says of the renown d| 
. ‘ ' 
tree of Shakspeare, there is probably 


’ 


enouch extant to build a ship of the line. 


Philadelphia, at the pr riod of which we write, 
was literary a wilds 


rness, 


There was only a few! 


scattered houses upon the banks of the river at! 


Shackamaxon—the present Ke nsington—which 
en erected by the Quakers. 


were obliged to seek 


had b Emigrants! 


this time, 


shelter in caves, or similar places, until they 

could build suitable dwellings. ‘The whole neigh. | 
borhood was comparatively a solitude. Theonly | 
paths were those trod by the children of the 

foreet. and leading from one wizwam to another 

Phe river, now covered with y Is, was th 


_tarely disturbed, except by the light canoe of 


the Indian. 
Behold 
streects—our public improvemcnts—our immense 
population—and ask if there can be any limit to 
the prosperity of our great and glorious country ? 

In conncetion with this subjecet, it may not be 


Bat what 
crowded 


is the contrast now! 


our wharves—our spacious 


amiss to give an outline of the history of William 


Penn—our city’s founder. 
don in 1644, 


Ife was born in Lon- 
At the age of fifteen he was enter- 
ed as a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
held devotional meetings with some of the sta- 
dents in private, for which he was finally expel- 
led the college. 


He was of a religious temperament, and 


Ife then visited Franee, and be- 
came a proficient in the French language. On 
his return he commenced the study of the law at 
Lincolu’s Inn, of which he was admitted a mem- 
ber. He remained there till his twenty-second 
year, When he went to Ircland to assume the ma- 
uagement of one of his father’s estates. While 
there, he proclaimed his adherence to the cause 
of the Quakers, notwithstanding its unpopularity 
ind was imprisoned at Cork, but was released 


through the instrumentality of his friends. At 
twenty-four he first appeared as minister and 


author! His first essay of any importance, was 
entitled “ The Sandy Foundation Shaken.” For 
this he was imprisoned seven months in uae Tower 
of London. During his confinement he wrote his 
celebrated work ** No Cross, no Crown;” and 
finally obtained his release by an exculpatory 
vindication entitled “Innocence with her open 
Face.” The meetings of all dissenters were, at 
this period, strictly forbid; but the Quakers, be- 
lieving it to be their duty to assemble in religious 
worship, violated the injunction; and Penn, who 
was in the habit of preaching to them, was com. 
initted to Newgate, and indicted for “ being pre. 
sent at, and preaching to, an unlawful, seditious, 


and riotous multitude.” A grave charge to be 


preferred against so quict and peaceful a sect as 


the Quakers; Penn, however, pleaded his own 
His father, Sir Wil. 


liam Penn, dicd soon after this: 


cause, and was acquitted. 
the son then tra- 
veled, in the exercise of his ministry, into Hol- 
In 1672 Ihe the 
daughter of Sir William Springett, who was 


land and Germany. married 
killed at the siege of Bamber, during the civil 
wars. He returned to Holland and Germany in 
1677, in company with George Fox and Robert 
Barclay, the celebrated apologist, and was enthu- 
siastically received by the friends of religion: at 
Elizabeth of the Rhine, 


dauchter of the King of Bohemia, and grand 


Henverden, princess 


danehter of James I. of England, gave hima 
warm and gratifying reception. At h vicita 

on, in 1681, King Charles II. granted m a 

province in North America consideration of 
ther’ er a? nd a 4,1 a tre n t! 
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crown. Penn, upon his arrival in this country, ||something bencath it. But this stranger entered | matter of perfect indifference. Yet there was 
published a description of the province; and pro- \| the town in so questionable a shape, thatthe very that about him which forcibly arrested the atten. 


He 


posed easy terms of settlement to cmigrants. 


also drew up the fundamental Constitution of 


Pennsylvania; and in the following year publish- 
ed the frame of government by which the people 
were not compelled to support any particular 
church or religion. Thus was liberty of con- 
science proclaimed to all. 
families removed to the new province, and the 
town and borough (so called) of Philadelphia 
(meaning, according to its original Greek sense, 
brotherly love) was located. Penn returned at 
length to England—wrote a work entitled * The 
Fruits of Solitude, in Reflexion, and Maxims re- 
lating tothe conduct of Iluman Life’—married a 
second wife—sailed again in 1699 for Pennsy)l- 
vania—returned in 1701—and discovering that 
his health was declining, retired to a country seat 
in Buckinghamshire, where he remained until 
his death, which took place in 1718. 

It may be a matter of gratification to some of 
your readers to know that the house standing on 


Many respectable 


the south-cast corner of Norris’ alley and Second 


street, was the residence of William Penn and 
family, while acting as Governor and proprictary 
in 1709. In this house, also, John Penn, * the 
American,” reecived his birth—the only one of 
the race, says Mr. Watson, ever born on this side 
of the Atlantic.—Philadelphia Mirror. 





SHLBHOPR TALES» 


From the Comic Offering. 


THE MAN WHO CARRIED HIS OWN 
BUNDLES. 


In the dullest part of the dullest county in | 
England, is situated the little demi-semi-fashion.- |! 


able bathing town of ——— Bless me! I was 


almost betrayed by the mere force of habit into. 


the imprudence of calling it by its name. 

Once on a time there happened to be in this 
little town a very dull bathing scason—cvery 
town on the coast beside was full of company ; 
bathers, walkers, donkey-riders, saunterers, and 
pebble-gatherers, yet the luckless town of 


was comparatively empty. [luge placards with 


face, from every window in every dircction. | 


Things of course were flat, all ranks of peopk 


were malecontent. The shop-keepers were 
croaking, the proprietors of lodging houses in 
despair ; and the few visiters who had ventured 
thither in hopes of making pleasant acquaintances 
and dissipating their dullness, were sick of ennui. 
As for that class of incurables, the resident inhab- 


itants, they, for want of better amusement, 


applied themselves with redoubled ardor to their!! 


favorite winter recreations of cards, and the most 
inveterate scandal of cach other. 


In this state of utter stagnation were affairs at 





August, a stranger was seen to enter that worthy 


town-corporate. In the dearth of any thine in 


the news of varicty, which was felt so sensibly at 
———, the arrival of a stranger would have been 
considered a 


scasonable merey, could he have 
been approached without the direful risk of eon 


! btatinng ge ntility by bringing it in contact with 


» When, one very hot day in the middle of || 


\' fourth and fifth caste in stood aloof,holding 


themselves a peg above him. Even the shop- 
|, keepers, mantau makers, and waiters at the 
|| taverns felt their noses curl up intuitively at 
H him. ‘The groups of loiterers collected at the inns, 
| passed contemptuous comments on him as he 


jpursued his way, and the few fashionables that! 


|| were to be scen in the streets, cast supercilious 
| glances of carcless superiority upon him, for he 
'l was on foot and alone, attired in a coat, waist- 
j}coat, and in short, a whole suit, of that sort of 
‘| mixed cloth called pepper-and-salt colored, with 
ja black silk handkerchief tied about his neck in 
Ja nautical style; he wore huge sea boots pulled 
||over his knees, and to complete the picture, car 
il ried a large bundle in a red silk handkerchief at 
\'the end of a stout oaken cudgel over his shoulder. 
Such was his dress; yet to close observers 
|, of character there was something wholly out of 
the common way about the lonely pedestrian. 
There was that expression of cool determined 
courage in his large grey eyes, that whatever 
might be the prevailing sentiments of the com- 
| munity towards him, few would have been bold 
‘}enough to offer him actual insult, even if he had 


! 


;not grasped so substantial a weapon of offence 
j)and defence as the above mentioned stout oaken 
i 

\ 
}\ 
' 


bone and power of muscle. 


*T'll warrant me, Jack, that ’ere fist of his 


would prove a knock me-down argument,” said 


(!a sailor to one of the shipmates, who was intently | 
, 


surveying the stranger. 
** Ey, ey my lad, make yourself sure of that,” 
replied Jack, between whom and the stranger a 
singular look of recognition had been exchanged, 
len passent, 
** HTe’s a rum sort of a fish, howsomever,” 
rejoined the first speaker, “ and I wonder what 
| wind east him on this shore ; he don’t look like 


a landsman, for all his pepper-and-salt gear. 


_Mayhap you know somewhat about him, Jack ?” 
** Mayhap I do,” replied Jack, pursing up his 
mouth with a look of importance ; * but [ han’! 


sailed so many years in the King’s service with- 


|; another's too, on occasion.” 
“ee Pa 


rascally smuggler that you have fallen along sid 


vager, then, this odd genius is some 
of, who has given you a gallon of Dutch gin to 
bribe you to be mum when you see him—and I 


wouldn't mind betting a pint that that ere bundle 


of his is full of Injee handkerchers that he has | 


runned ashore, and has now to sell. 


Vil just 
sti pup and ask him for the first sight of ’em, for 
I wants a good un,” 

“T'd advise 


observation of Jiis fist, b 


, fo take anothes 
lore you roa 


your jokes on him,” said Jack ; and Ben having 


done so, wisely determined to k ph tistane 


"4 . 
Phere certainly was a charact: ristic something 


in th 


‘ 


to the slight 


stranger, from the tie of his h 
roll in hi ral & that a 
sea-faring life. Keven h 


hat had not the look of a land tbat. The air of 


cudgel, in a hand that betokened such weight of! 


out learning to keep my own council—aye, or 
“lodgings to let,” stared every body in the! 


tion of every one ; people who would not own to 
lthemselves that they thought him worth looking 
it once, nevertheless turned round to look at 
him again. 

The first step he took was to search for lodg- 
ings; but these, though readily found, were not 
so casily obtained. It was in vain that he applied 
to the proprietors of every lodging house ;_ it 
seemed as though he carried a bill of exelusion 
in his face; people shut their doors on his ap- 
proach, and from the genteel marine villa to the 


jinost paltry cabin, he could not find a roof that 
|| would afford shelter to him and his bundle. 





The 
, ' ' 

innkeepers were inexorable, and it appeared 
doubtful whether he would be permitted to rest 





|the sole of his foot in the hospitable town of . 
Our pedestrian might have despaired even of 


jobtaining a night’s lodging in a place where the 
‘tide of popular opinion seemed to set so dead 
against him, but he was no sentimental novice ; 
‘he had passed the mer:dian of life, and was too 
well acquainted with mankind not to know that 
while he could call to his aid a few of those potent 


‘magicians called sovercigns, (and most despotic 
A 


| sovereigns they are,) he could insure himself any 


‘thing he pleased in the little corporation. In 
fact, the prudential doubts of its inhabitahts, as 
to the probability of his carrying any metal of 


that shape and color, in the queerly cut pockets 
of his thread-bare pepper-and-salts, was the whole 
‘and sole cause of his cool reception. 


The witness of a sovereign, to which the stran- 


\v 
“wer as a dernier resort appealed, procured hima 
supper and bed, and ail things needful for rest 
‘and refreshment, at a small public house whose 
crazy little creaking sign promised to travelers 
‘* Good entertainment for man and horse.” 

The next morning, being disincumbered of the 
popular bundle at the end of that oaken cudgel, 
which he still either grasped or flourished in a most 
nautical fashion, he entered the reading room. 

** It is no use to put down your name, sir, for 
you cannot be admitted here 5” 


was the answer 


he reecived from the pert superintendent of this 
| place of fashionable resort. 
‘* Not on my paying the usual terms of sub 


der 


scription 2?” demanded the stranger. 


‘* No, sir, we cannot admit persons of your 


” 


| description on any terms, sir. 


} ‘* Persons of my description !” the 


stranger, most emphatically grasping his trusty 


replied 


leugdel, “and pray, sir, of what description do 


you suppose me to be ?”” 


| 
| The Jack in office surve yed the sturdy stranger 


iwith a look in which contempt and alarm were 
loddly bh nded, as he 


| rep! d— 
| Can te 


xactly say,sir, but Lamsure none of our 


l subse I le rs would ( hioose to associate Ww ith you,” 


| ** Tlow do you know that, you saucy Jacka- 
the Little 


jnapes?” said stranger becoming a 


beeause, sir, we make a_ point of 


te Whi, sir, 
wine yery select. sit 


, and never on no account 


"! ption.”” 


; ‘ But it seems you do not 


know of what des 


can expect to keep these 





. 


la tl 
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** What, then, isit whispered about who Iam?” 

“* Whispered ! Lord, sir, it was in every body's 
mouth before breakfast.” 

* And what does that important personage 
every body say?” 

“Oh, sir, that you are a broken down miller, 
hiding from your creditors.” And here he cast a 
shrewd glance on the thread-bare pepper-and- 
salts of the stranger. ‘The stranger regarded 
him for a moment, with a comie expression on 
his features, made him a 


walked off. 


profound bow and 


Not a whit humbled by this repulse, the stranger 
repaired to the place of general promenade, and 


took possession of a vacant place at the end of one 


of the benches, on which were seated two or three 


of those important people who had from time 
immemorial, invested themselves with the dignity 
It is hardly 
possible to suppose such people would condescend 


of the head persons in the place. 


to exchange a few remarks with a stranger of 
whom the only particulars known were that he 
trudged into town carrying hisown bundle, wore 
a thread-bare suit of pepper-and-salt, and slept 
at the Golden Lion. 

These 
their acquaintance, but with an air, as if they 
Not 


the least discompused by the distaste the great 


worthics did not allow him to make 


dreaded infection, they rose and departed. 


men of litthe ——— evinced for his society, the 
stranger proceeded to make himself as much at 
honie on the bench as if it had been his inherit- 
ance, drew from his pocket a box with an appa- 


and 


ratus for igniting a match, lighted a cigar, 
smoked for some time with much apparent relish. 

At length pereciving a new set of loungers on 
the promenade, he hastily despatched his cigar, 
and approaching one of the other benches ad- 
dressed a few courteous though trifling observa- 
tions to its occupants, three ladies and a gentle. 


but had 


blasphemous or indelicate nature, they could not 


man 3 his remarks been either of a 


have been received witha greater appearance of 
who were alarined at 


lore d 


consternation by the ladics, 
the liberty the pepper-and-salt co man had 
taken, 


most aristocratic demeanor, that he labored under 


while the @eentleman observed with a 


a mistake in addressing those ladies. 


“Sir.” said the stranger, “ you are right, I 


took you for persons of politeness and beneyvo- 
lence. Discovering my error, I crave your 
pardon and retire.” 

Although any reasonable person m wht have 


ns of the inhab- 


been satisfied from these specim 


itants of - that it was no spot for a friendly 
unknown individual to piteh his tent in, still 


“the man who earried his own bundle,” perse 


vered in his endeavors to find some liberal 
minded person therein. Yet, from the hi rhest to 
the lowest, a gencral fecling of suspicion scemed 
to pervade the bosoms of all, and the luckk 
stranger resided in the town a whole week with 
out finding a single reception, Nay, wo! 


1! 


reports, still wors than being a bankrupt miller, 


pot afloat. 


Mine hostess of the Golden Lion, se: la 
these on dits w th it! r variatl is ul ‘ ! 
paniments to her enest at meso if 
in the true tone of all dealers ich matt 
her total disb fin t that { 


|!the prejudice of her guest—a guest, who showed 

‘so much good taste as to prefer lier house, and 
sufficient honesty to pay for every thing before 
he consumed it—which to be sure, she prudently 
added, was the way in which business was always 
done at the Golden Lion. 

** T wonder, then, Mrs. Pagan, that you should 
do so unhandsome a thing by Jack Smith, ‘Tom 
Balls, and some dozen Other of your customers, 
as to chalk up such enormous scores against 


them as these,” said the stranger, drily, pointing 


with his oak stick to the hireoglyphies, with 


which the bar was graced. 


“ Whi, sir, to be sure, these be all ’sponsible , 


persons,” stammered Betty Pagan. IHler guest 
muttering to himself as he passed into the street— 

* Rather hard that my eredit should be worse 
than that of Jack Smith and ‘Tom Balls and the 
rest of Betty Pagan’s customers. Faith, 1 ust 
be a most suspicious looking fellow. ‘To be sure, 
reports like these are of a nature to give the death 
blow to my vanity, if that were a failing to be 


cured by mortification. Taman ugly dog I am 


aware, but [ did not know that my phiz was ill | 


looking enough to indicate an old smuggler, a 
broken down miller, (but for that the pepper-and- 
salts may be thanked,) a fraudulent bankrupt, 


hiding up from his erediters, a returned convict, | 


and a man, who, having married three wives, 
had ran away from them all!” 

The habitual good temper, and light-hearted 
gaicty of the stranger was rufiled; and there was 
a compression on his brow, and an angry glow 
on his check, as he entered that notorious ossip- 
shop the Post Office. ‘The mail had just arrived, 
and the letters having been sorted, were deliy- 
ered to their respective claimants. But ther: 
was om 
excited general curiosity. 

According to invariable 


wh 


town’s pe ple » had nothing to do, were assem- 
bled the Post Office 


expected letters to reevive them, and those who 


in or near —those who 


did not, to take notes of the « pistles directed to 
thie ir mit vlibors, and obtain, ip ble some elu 
whereby to guess their contents—ceither from 


observations of hands or seals, or haply from: thy 


exp! ym of the 
| 


countenance of their recipients, 


or some hint of exclamation during the perusal. 


The unclaimed letter was of a most tempting 


surmounted with a coronct 


apy arancec, Sseaied, 
to the Right Hon. Admiral Lord A—— B——, 
and franked by the Duke of A——. Many 
were the surmises offered on the subject. Could 
it be possible that a man of his high rank meant 
to honor them with his presence for the season ? 
But thon he had not engaged lodgings. Nomiat- 
ter, thes wert pl ily « enraged The most 
noble duke evides tly Lppo ed that h uncic Wae 
ctual here, and it v ipo ce lor so great 
Liman tom a mistal Lord A &b— 
would doubt arrive that day with his suite 
It muld be th ilvation of the town for the 
mi to be able to ar r uch an arrival in 
he county pap 1 ) i of my Lord, 
is perh ip t ' t from the duk 
ih 1 
\ TT ' } ( ! 
l \ n t ) 


letter that had not been claimed, which | 


diurnal custom, all the | 


—-= = ——— ———————— 7 


a gilt box, which doubtless his Lordship would 
be polite enough to take for gold. During the 
discussion, in which by this time the whole town 
was engaged, there were some whose curiosity to 
know the contents of this important epistle was 
so great, as to betray them into the endeavor of 
forestalling Lord A B in reading all that 
was come-at-able in his letter; but the envelope 








was folded so as to baffle the most expert in the 
worthy art of royal readings. 

Ilow far the ardor of making discoveries would 
have earried some of them, I am not prepared to 
led to 
attempts on the sanctity of the ducal seal and 


say—perhaps it might have felonious 
frank, had not the stranger (who had remained 
‘an unnoticed listener in the crowd, and had 
quietly seen the letter passing from hand to hand, 
through the large circle) now stepped into the 
midst, and making a low bow, said— 
| “Gentlemen, when you have amused your- 
‘selves sufficiently with that letter, I will thank 
‘you to hand it over to me, its rightful owner,” 
| “'To you,” exclaimed the whole town and 
‘corporation, in a single breath, looking unutter- 
jable things at the thread-bare pepper-and-salts of 
“We 
jjare surprised at your impudence in demanding 


ithe independent individual before them. 


this letter, which is franked and sealed by the 
Duke of A———, and addressed to Admiral 


|| Lord A—— B——.” 


| “Tam he, gentlemen,” returned the stranger, 
jiinaking a sarcastic obcisance all round. “ I see 
;you do not think the son of a Duke can wear 
such a coat, and carry his own bundle on any 
occasion. However, 1 sce one within hail who 
ican witness my identity. Here you Jack Brace- 
pyard, have you forgotten your old commander ?” 
* Forgotten your honor! No, no, my Lord,” 
j exclaimed Jack, springing into the midst of the 
circle. “I knew your noble Lordship the mo 


ment I sced 


you; but ]l remembered your honor’s 
humor too well to spoil sport by saluting, when 
you thought fit to hoist foreign colors.” 

* Jack, you are an honest fellow, and here's a 


to health, 


weathered many a hard gale together ; 


yvercign drink my for we hav 


and 
here’s another for keeping my seeret, old heart of 
Aud Lord 


{——— J-—_—_., ** if you are not. yet satisfied that 


ot . ° 
yak. now gentlemen,” continued 


the letter belones to me, here are, I trust, sufli- 


cient proof as he spoke, he produced a bundle 


of letters, bearing the same superseription. 
‘The post-master immediately handed him the 
letter and bewan a string of the most claborate 


} 


apoloyies, Which his Lordship did not stay to 


| ‘ 


ten to, but walked back to the Golden Lion, 
leaving the assembled population of - mute 


‘ 


With consternation. 


That afternoon, the whole corporation, sensible 


too late of thew crror, waite dina body on Lord 
\ Lb ~ to ap vligize for their mistake, and 
to cntreat him to honor their town with his 
presence the re mainder of the scason. 

Lord A—— B— was busily employed in 
tying up his bundle when the deputation entered, 


coutinued to adjust it all the tim he was 


) King. When they coneluded, aving tigh 
1 ist Knot, I ’ , 5 
(. | i ] ‘ 1 rtown W nevery 
» . © : habitan' 
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But. you will say that I came in a shabby” coat, 
carrying my own bundle—and took up my quar- |) 
ters ata — alchouse. Upon my word, it was 
the only place where you would give me 
tance ? Your reception of me would have been 
very different had I arrivedin iy carriage. 
tlemen, I doubt it not; my 


Gen. 


people of your wayof thinking. But, gentlemen, 
I am an odd fellow, as you sec,and sometimes try | 
whether I can obtain it without these adventi- 
tious distinctions ; and the manner in which you }! 
treated me, while I appeared among you in the 
light of a poor and most inoffensive stranger, has | 
convinced me of my error in looking for liberality 
of construction here. And now, gentlemen, 1} 
must inform you that I estimate your polite 
attention at the same value that f did your con. 
tempt, and IT would not spend another night in || 
your town, if you would give it to me for aoe 
and so I wish youa very good morning.’ 

As his Lordship concluded, he attached his red 


bundle to the end of his bludgeon, and shoulder: 


ing it, with a droll look at the discomfited cor- 


poration, he trudged out of the town with the 
that he had || 


same air of sturdy independence, 
trudged in. 

‘The sagacious town and corporation remained 
thunderstruck with the 
their conduct 


adventure. Ilowever, 


in the affair had been too unani- || 


, — ; \ 
mous for recriminating on each other, the blame | 


of this unlucky mistake ; so they came to the 


Wise 
ness, and digesting the 

they might; moreover, 
their town should not 


they determined that 
lose the eredit of a visit 
from suv distinguished a personage, and 


Lord A- 


from the town of 


duly 
announced in the 





county papers, 
B—'s arrival and departure 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE ORPHAN, 


‘ . . e 
I HERE IS something i in the name of an orphan, 


that awakes a thrill of deep felt emotion in the | 


heart. Deprived of their natural protectors 
thrown upen the 
world, with none 
support, left to their 


thrilling is the 


cold charity of an unfeetin, 


own resovrees, oh! 
appeal which they make to the | 
sympathy of every feeling heart, and let not the 
appeal be made in vain; do not return 
and fresh feelings of the heat 
and withered to the 


the pure 
xe blighted, $e ared 


fount from whenee thev | 


sprung. The situation of an orphan is ever 
interesting, and one that should have the deep! 
and heart-felt sympathy of every kind and weoner- 


ous heart; but it becomes doubly so when that} 
orphan is a female, when to the natural defence 
lessness of th orphan is added that of woman— | 


those who were bound to her by the tic 


and affection 


sof natur 
’ 

», Wuom she looked up to fer conso 
lation when sorrow and 


ind disappointment cast thei 


shade o’er her heart, are torn from her by 
hand of death. Oh! how deeply doeg she fee! 


the loss of that rich and inexhapetih! 


affection that clowe in the breast‘ 


admit. |) 


rank, fortune, and} 
equipage will precure respect any where from | 


resolution of making the best of a bad busi- |) wealth nor power cannot give—let not her confi-| 


bitter rebuke as well as! 


a the fe clings that vlow in the heart 
“}Ofall these b 
to look up to for counse! and | 


how Hh ¢ 


which 


the gare and uroty ction of a parent’s love. 
the female thus left alone in the werld, looks | 





\ardud her, how sad and loncly seems her fate. | 


She sees 


kind 


father’s love, basking in the 


\ 
\{ pure and 
1} 
| 


lever around her, now when affliction and mis- 


}| fortune assail her. She feels that she 
||kind father to cherish and support her, no fond | 
‘mother on whose sympathising bosom to pillow | 

jhe r aching head ; 


has no 


ll the grave, and she is left to contend alone with 


H 


‘life. Oh! how cold, how lifeless does she find 


i} 
ithe love of those friends who are left to her, in! 


|}comparison with the pure and disinterested love 


of those lost ones ; though they may be kind to 


| affection of a parent, 
bitter indeed is her fate,) she feels that she is 
‘alone in the world and there is bitter ue? in 
the thought. She feels a longing in her soul, 
[some one on Whom to pour the rich treasure of 
lher affee tions—for some kindred heart to sympa- 
| thise with her, around whom her affections may 
cling, in whom ” her thoughts and hopes may 


{\ 
\ 
{| 
I eenter ; 


and oh! let him on whom she bestows 
\i the priceless gem of her love, prize itabove every 
earthly thing, let him value it as a boon which 
denee in you be 
of those whom she has lost—reflect that 
you are allin all to her, that all her hopes of 
happiness are connected with you, and that a 
cold look or an unkind word may cause tears of 
h to flow. Oh! wound not her heart by 
j\coldness and negleet—d stroy the 


misplaced, be unto her in the 


place 


anguis 


hopes that you 


jhave wreathed around her brow, and you will 


} bury her heart beneath them ; once let her mind 


jreeeive the soul agotazing thouwlit that vou love 


her not, and the last link that bound her to hap. 
|| piness is broken, and the eankering worm of 


despair will dry up the 


vital current of the heart 
that 


What shall we think of the 


wretch who ean blast the hope s and 


loves yo 1, 


trifle with 


at 


of an orphan. 
‘autiful traits of character which 


’ . ’ 
make their home in the heart of woman and 


endear her to us, there is none so sweet. so 


ferestiir, ag 


int that bright 
that glows in her 
voice of distrust 
that too often throw their darkening s 
*heart of man. It is 


leads her to trust in the 


and heart-winning 


spirit of confidence 


bosom, 

} 

shuns the 
. } 

hadows over 

this confiding : 


which imparts the brielit 


slow of parity that} 
beams in her own heart to every « ! around 
her; eall it weakness if you will, it weakn 
| that would cnnob! ian. weaknes that ! ! 
own. It is woman’s nature to love, t is CVve! 
ad ep tount of a fcetion flowing in her hac ! 
with her love has nor nitare ¢ la 
t { rs of her hea in ' 
com the object of that love, it flov ! ! 
I € d if i.f ! r 
ot f ! Po v nu ‘ 
dor ’ hay , 
! hera j on 


When | 


her associates, happy in the smiles of a 


fathomiess fount of affection that glows in the 
heart ofa mother, how thrillingly is she reminded | 
jof those loved ones, the light of whose love was | 


those who would have guarded | 
‘her from evil with their lives, are now laid lew in | 


|| the sorrows and troubles that strew the path of 


her, it is not the never ceasing, never wearying 


but if unkind, dark and! 


upon him, 


who by marked 


and suspicion | 


pirtt that } 
truthand fid: lity of nan, |} 


and constancy of his heart, and blighted be the 
happiness of that man whe can abuse the confi- 
dence reposed in him by a fond and confiding 
spirit—who can return coldness and neglect for 
the priceless gem of the affections—who can 
wantonly trifle with the pure and sensitive feel- 
ings of a warm heart. May the deep and lasting 
exccrations of every virtuous soul rest on his 
head—may he become an alien from the voice of 
sympathy and dark and 
withering gloom of infamy and contempt en- 


shroud him. 


kindness—may the 


There are many, but too many, 
and I blush for my sex while I write it, who thus 


cast the blight of disappointment and withered 
affections around many a pure and noble hearted 
girl, thus eternally disgracing the name of man. 


It is not alone the base libertine, who deliberate- 
ly plans the destruction of female purity and 
innocence, and with the spirit of a demon gloats 
over the ruin, he has effveted—no, he is not alone 
in the work of misery; there are many who 
thoughtlessly and heedless of the 
to a warm, 


consequences 
sensitive and 
that heart the orphan’s, whose pent up affections 
deprived of their natural source will be lavished 
who with the talismanic 
sympathy causes them to thrill with new life ; 
attentions and the evident plea- 
sure which he takes in her society, imparts the 
hope that his is a kindred mind, 


and confiding heart, 


that his heart 
inspired by the sympathetic power of love, beats 
with an answering throb to her own, that she 
may freely pour forth the rich treasures of her 
affections uponhim. After having thus entwined 
himself deep in the affections of her heart, he 
must know if he reflects at all, that all her hopes 
of happiness center in him, and that he will by 
destroying those hopes, blast her happiness ; but 
egardless of this he cruelly deserts her whose 
heart he has filled with bright visions of happi- 
ness. Some one more brilliant in beauty or 
captivating in wit, attracts him, and he leaves 
her to realize the that he 
around whom all the purest and warmest feelings 
of her heart cling, who has bound himself to her 


by a thousand fine 


soul-harrowing fact, 


strung cords of affection, 
not—that the 
lavished upon her, and which she inthe 


pure spirit of 


loves her attentions and smiles 
which he 
confidence believed flowed froma 
heart warmed with the Promethian fires of love, 
emanated not from the pure and perennial fount 
of affection, but resulted from mere vanity or 
from an utter disregard of her feelings and hap- 
piness. She had loved, oh! how deeply, and in 
proportion to the depth of her love 


She had given to him the 


is her despair. 
affections of a warm and 
pure heart, and they have been cast back upon 
her, with the blight of disappointment resting 
upon them. She had launched her bark of hap- 


piness and finds it wrecked forever on the ice- 


laltar of cold newleet, and indifference. 


“Ol ‘tis agony to see the eye, 

Which once hath wept in sorrow for our sadness, 

And beamed up 
Wiich told of constancy that could not die, 
With cold inditierenes 


rusin its joy and gladness, 


puss US DY 


It is this that stings the feeling soul to madnes 
‘he canker worm of despair draws the life 
{} cart, and with a crushed epirit and 
nd withered, she gocs down ta 
y o wo i AV on ili all th 


power of 








aoe 
‘lark 
affec 
who 
thar 
it. 
and 
thos 
will 
nan 
the 
den 
love 
of ) 
lov! 
the 
rou 
left 
Th 
the 
cia 
to 
ha 
tha 
Sa 
be 
fer 
he 
in 
he 
ou 
In 
th 
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who has trifled wantonly or thoughtlessly with 
| the affections, blasted the hopes and wounded the 
whose hopes have been blasted, and the more} heart of the Orphan. 
than midnight gloom of despair thrown around 
it. I know there are some who will sneer at this! 
and call it the ravings of an enthusiast, there are | - 


lark wretchedness and misery of a heart whose] 
affections have been ruthlessly trampled on! 
| 


GERALD. 
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From the New York Mirror. 
THE DEAD OF THE LAST YEAR. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
{Coneluded. } 


those who will talk lightly of the love of woman— | 
will tell you with a smile upon their counte. | 
nances, and ina tone of exultation of the arts, of 
the dark perfidy by which they gained the confi. | 


. . ' 
dence and compassed the ruin of some young and| 


lovely girl—they know not the depth and purity 
of woman's love. 
loving and being loved, and you will destroy 
the vital source of her happiness. ‘Though sur- 
rounded with wealth and luxury, there is a void 


left in the heart which the world cannot fill. 


‘Those who think thus lightly of trampling upon! 
the happiness of woman are incapable of appre-| 


ciating her worth. As well might we endeavor 


to unfold at one view to the heathen whose mind 


Take from her the power of| 


Carpina, Fescn.—Cardinal Joseph Fesch was 
born in Ajaccio, in 1762, and was half brother to. 
In, 


he was consecrated arch-bishop of Lyons 


Letitia Romalain, the mother of Napoleon. 
792, 
“by the pope’s legate, and in the succeeding year! 
In 1804, 2s ambassador from the 
Holy See, at the French court, he accompanied 


made acardinal. 


of the emperor. In 1810, he was elected presi-| 


dent of the sacred Councilat Paris and vigorously 





has been enshrouded in darkness from his birth, | 
the transcendant beauties of the religion of our! 
Saviour, or expect the blind man to realize the} 
beauties of nature, as for the contemner of the! 
female sex to see the high and noble qualities of | 
her mind—the purity and constancy of the feel.) 
ings that are enshrined in the heart of woman— 
he has long been dead to every pure and gener-| 
ous feeling, to all that elevates and ennobles 
human nature—he has immersed himself deep in 
the dark and murky waters of scelfishness—has 
surrounded himself with a barrier which purity 
and innocence cannot cross. 


has thus wreeked the happiness of a pure hearted 


yirl, excuse himself Ly saying that he did not 


gain her affections, but were induced by friend 
ship, or from a love of pleasing, or that they were 
Dare 
he plead any or all of these motives to free him. 


thoughtlessly given, without any motive. 


self from the stain that is resting upon his soul ? 
Can he thus easily drown the voice of conscience: 
No, believe it not. 

What though you never told that poor orphan 


. . | 
girl in words, that you loved her, was not the lan. 
guage of your actions and looks whether inten- 


tional or not, stronger than words? 


have been thus thoughtless and heedicss of con- 


duct that might destroy the happiness of a fellow! 


being 
foul hearted malignity of the libertine, designed 


your attentions as a lure tothe destruction of the! 


happiness of her who confided in you. Though 
you sought not to sink her character in the shades 
of infamy, and her fair fame is pure as the snows 
of heaven—though the deep moral turpitude that 
rests on the soul of the libertine, may not be 
yours—yet think not that the sacred affections 
of the heart are to be thouglhitlessl y sport d with, 
the happiness of a pure and confiding heart 
blasted, and the hour of retribution not come. 
The voice of her whose happiness you have 
wrecked, will ever ring, sounding the death-knell 
heart be so 


of joy to your heart, unless that 


deeply encruste d with selfishness as to be deaf to 

the voice of conscience; though the world may 

think Hiehtly of, and overlook your conduet, be 
5 ’ d 


and dee ply 


found the 


assured God will 


the book 


not, engraven on 
f fate will be name of him 


And can he who! 


design it, that his attentions were not given to) 


Should you) 


"Tis true, you may not have, with the! 


| . 
| ruary, aged forty-six. 


opposed all Napoleon’s schemes against the 


court of Rome. In consequence of this opposi- 
tion, he was compelled to retire to Lyons, where he 
remained until Isl4, when, after many vicissi- 
tudes, he reached Rome, and was received with 
distinguished favor by his old friend, Pius, VII. 
During Napoleon’s reign of a hundred days he 
went to Paris, and was made a member of the 
Peers; but at the the 


| brief dominion of the emperor, he returned to the 
| 


Chamber of end of 


papal court and there remained until his death. 


'| He was kind and afiable to strangers, tolerant 
| to men of opposite belief, constantly endeavoring 
to promote the happiness of those around him. 
Ile was a liberal patron of the arts, and his pic- 
ture gallery was the finest to be found in the 
It 


filled three entire stories in the great palace in 


° ’ ’ ‘ 
possession of any single individual in Europe. 


| which the eardinal resided, and contained more 


than two thousand pictures, many of which were 


chef @auvers of the Flemish and Dutch schools 


It 


| and by the most celebrated Italian masters. 


?| was left to Joseph Bonaparte, Count Survilliers, 


with a request that it should be kept together, 


It has been estimated to be worth three millions 
of dollars, and the king of France has offered its 
five millions 


present owner for it of franes and 


the charges of its transportation. Joseph Bona 
parte is now absent from this country principally 
The 
Rome, on the eleventh of May. 

Rev. Dr. Fisk.—The Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. 
president of the Wesleyan University at Middle. 


to attend to this legacy. eardinal died in 


town, Conn. died on the twenty eighth of Feb- 
Ile was born in Lyndon, 
Brown 
In 1835-6 he tray- 


1838 published his 


Vermont, and educated at University, 
where he graduated in 1815. 


elled through Europe, and in 


journal, which has been very generally read and > 


admired. He was a bishop elect of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, but had not been conse. 


Ile ent 


soon after he graduated, and 


red thi 


to the 


crated to that office. ministry 


time of his 


death was one of the bright st ornaments of the 
American eulpit. Learned, ardent, cloquent, no 
one was better fitted to advance a great moral 
enterprize. 

Frrnanpo Parx.—This celebrated compo 
died in Paris on the third day of May Ile « 
played toma r plbsw ata very arly i 


the pope to Paris, and assisted in the coronation || 


and when only ten years old, wrote an opera en. 
titled * Cierce,” which was successfully produc- 
edat Milan. After the battle of Jena he was 
taken into the family of the Emperor Napoleon, 
whom he followed to Warsaw and subsequently 
to Paris, where he was for some years the asso- 
of the directorship. 
Paer composed a great number of works, per- 


ciate Rossini in musical 


formed successfully in France, Germany, and 


Italy. Among the most celebrated are the operas 
of Griseldi, Camilla, and Agnese. He wae 
among the few composers equally successful in 
serious and comic music. His pieces are distin- 
guished by a lively and often deep expression and 
fecling, and a great knowledge of dramatic effect. 
His remains were borne to Pere la Chaise by Auber, 
Mayerbeer, Cherubini, and other eminent artists. 

Dr. Coorer.—Very few persons have attracted 
more attention in this country during the last 
half century than the late Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
of South Carolina. His learning was variedand 
profound, and there is searcely any department 
of intelleetual exertion with which his name is not 
connected. Hewroteon political economy, med- 
ical jurisprudence, civil law, theology, and almost 
every great moral or political question agitated 
during his time ; translated Broussais, Justinian, 
and other authors, and was distinguished for his 
At 


one time he was Professor of Chemistry in the 


acquaintance with coutemporary literature. 


college at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and he subse- 
quently filled the same chair inthe University of 
South Carolina, of which institution he was made 
president on the death of Dr. Maxo, his imme- 


diate predecessor. 


Dr. Cooper was a native of England. He 
was educated at Oxford, and left that university 
to unite with the party which supported the 


French revolution. In a controversy with Ed- 


mund Burke he displayed great enthusiasm and 
scholarship; and, on the decline of the Gallican 
party in England, came to America, with Dr. 
Priestly, with whom he associated until the close 


\t 


of his death, which took place on the cleventh of 


of the life of that eminent person. the time 
May, he was engaged in the collection and di- 
gestation of the statutes of South Carolina, four 
ol The 
predominant error of Dr. Cooper's lite, was his 


volumes which had been published. 


too ardent zeal in the propagation of his anti- 
belief. Like he 


able to discuss any subj ct without interweaving 


christain Gibbon, was hardly 


into his argument some puerile slander, directed, 
against the Christian religion; and this charac- 


teristic of ifs president well nigh ruined the uni 
versity which his great attainments would other 
wise have placed among the most suecessful in 
Armerica. 

Mits.iovse. Poet of the Poor 


Roper This ‘ 
died Nottingham, En 
first of April, in tae fifty-s 


in gland, on twenty 


ccond year of his age. 


' , , 
He acquired the rudiments of his education in a 


Sunday-school, the poverty of his parents pre 


| 7 
cluding other facilities, and atan carly age was 


apprenticed to a weaver, whom he left when 


twenty-one years old, and enlisted in the militia of 


the county. While with his regiment he made 
his first essaysin po trv. and on thie « xpiration of 
his term of service devoted himself exclusively 
to literary pursuit oy De Man’ 
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is his most important work, and it will preserve 
his name as one of the pocts of England. 
Tneopore Sepewick.—Among the many em- 
inent persons who died during the last year, 
few were more generally or more deeply jament- 
ed than Theodore Sedgwick, of Stockbrideec, 


Massachusetts. For several years he followed 


the legal profession with distingushed success in 


Albany. 
ty, and, until his death, participated in the vari- 


In 1825 he retired to his native coun- 


ous political controversies of the period, always 


commanding a high degree of popularity by the' 
purity of his life and his elevated patriotism. | 


His reputation will be conveyed to posterity by 


his admirable works on public and private econ. | 


omy, in which he gave the result of much obser. 
vation and thought, in a popular manner. He 
died on the seventh of November, in the fifty. 
ninth year of his age. 

Tus Duke or Bassano.—Hughes 
Maret, duke of Bassano, was the son of an apoth- 


ecary of Dijon, where he was born in 1763. He 


was originally intended for the army, but circum. |) 


stances of a domestic nature induced him to de- 
vote his attention to the study of the law, and he 
was sent to Paris to complete his education. 
Soon after his advent in that city, he commenced 
the publication of a periodical, similar in character 
to Woodfall’s Parlimentary Register, which after 
a year or two, he discontinued, and established 
the Monitcur, which continues to be une of the 
leading journals of the continent, and has for 
more than forty years been the official gazette 
ef France. As an editor, M. Maret was distin- 
guished for his extraordinary industry and devo- 
tion, and he rapidly rose to eminence. His 
diplomatic career commenced in 1792, at Ham- 
burgh, as Seerctary of Legation, and he after- 
ward represented the 


French government at 


most ofthe European courts. In 1799 he was 
made seeretary general to the consulate, and in 


In ISI] 


the suceceding year, secretary of state. 


he was created duke of Bassano, and succeeded | 


ou 


Champagny as minister for foreign affairs. he 
Abbe de Pradt, after visiting him in his bureau, ex- 
claimed, * Is this indeed the Maret whom we have 
seen in all the stages of the revolution, froin the 
reporter's gallery in the first assembly, up to th 
highest dignities of the imperial ministry, and 
who puzzles mankind with the problem of what 
may be the intrinsic value of a newspaper editor 
Maret stood high 


in confidence of the emperor, whom h¢ 


turned minister of the state!” 
served 
with energy and an entire devotion, till the night 
closed over the ficld of Waterloo. In that mem. 
orable battle he narrowly escayn d capture by a 
party of Prussians. After a five years banish. 
ment, he reecived permission to end his days in 
his native country, and he resided on his estat 
in Burgundy, occasionally visiting Paris, until 
his death, which took place on the LOth of June 
last year. 

Rovert Burrs.—This gentleman died in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, on the twenty-second of November 
aged twenty-four years. Ile was author of a 
naval story, in two volumes, published last year, 
entitled “ The 


** Jack Marlinspike’s Yarn,” and of many eredi- 


Scourays of the Ocean: of 


table contributions to various literary journals. 


Few men of his age ever wrote mo and his 


Bernard | 


|| productions gave promise that in the maturity 
of his mind he would successfully rival his most 
‘popular competitors in the field he had chosen. 
| He was a midshipman in the United States Navy. 
M. Micnaup.—This celebrated scholar and 
writer dicd at Paris on the first of October, at an 


advanced age. He was for a great many years 


editor of the Quotodienne, and he wrote a nuin- 
| ber of essays in almost every department of think- 
ing. His * History of the Crusades” is a work 
jof great popularity, and distinguished for origi- 


nality and research. 
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SINGULAR BEQUEST: 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND SIR J. MACDONELL. 
} A rrienp has related to us an anecdote illus- 
trative pot only of the high opinion entertained 
by his Grace of this distinguished General, but of 
| the delicate generosity displayed by Sir James to 
a non-commissioned officer of his regiment. 
Some three years ago, the Duke of Wellington 


was waited upon at Apsley House, by two gen.| 


tlemen, who announced to him that, as executors 
of the will ofa deceased friend of eccentric habits, 
who had left £500 to the bravest 
for the 


man in the 
British army, they called 
handing to his Grace a check for that amount; 
being fully satisfied that in so doing they should 


religiously fulfil the duty imposed on them by the | 


testator. ‘The Duke thanked them for the com. 
pliment they had paid him, but re solutely declin. 


ed to reecive the money ; alleging thatthe British 


army contained many as brave men as himself. || 


| After several pressing remonstrances, his Grace’s 
visiters earnestly request d that he would consent 
to become arbitrator in the matter, and indicate 
the individual on whom the bequest should be 
conferred. 
ing, in the course of two or three days, to give 
the matter his consideration, and report to them 


the result. At the appe 


mnted time they arain 
made their appearance at Aspley House. Th 

Duke reeeived them with great court sy; but 
assured them that he had found the task a ercat 
deal more difficult than he had anticipated. After 
enumerating to them the various battles in which 
he had been engaged, and some of the most stri- 


ssed, he 


vested that, if they had no objection, he would 


king feats of heroism he had witn sur. 
make his selection from the battle of Waterloo; 
that being the last, and greatest, and most impor. 


tant action of the war. 
! 


This point being adjusted, his Grace proceeded | 


to state that Hluguemont having been the key to 


his entire position, and that post having been de- || 


fended not only with the most complete success, 
but with the most chivalrous bravery, by Major 


General Sir James 


there, he conld point out no one so fully entitled | 


to the lewaecy as that officer. The executors re 


paired accordingly to Sir James Macdonell, and 
having acquainted him with the decision of thy 


| Duke of Wellington, tendered him th money. 


Sir James expressed himself hiehly flattered by 
| 


: : , . 
so distinguished a mark of his Grace's approval, 
, 


and observed, that althouch h honld not at- 


purpose of | 


'T'o this app al he acceded; promis. || 


Macdonell, who commandod | 


decision, yet, as he knew a man who had conducted 


himself with at least equal gallantry in the same 
battle, he must insist on sharing the prize with 
jhim. He then went on to say, that at one period 
of the day the French troops rushed upon Huguc 
}| r , . . 

lmont with such irresistible force that the gates 
! of the farm were burst open, and, fora moment, 


] powerful sergeamt major of the Coldstream Guards, 


the fate of the position appeared doubtful, when a 


| of the naine of Frazer, assisted himin closing the 
| gates, Which they did by dint of sheer physical 
ljstrength, upon the enemy. Shortly afterward, 
| the French were driven back with great slaugh- 
ter, and the fate of Huguemont was decided. 
/Sir James added that the Duke of Wellington 
had evidently selected him because he was able 
to make good a post which was a key to his posi. 
tion; and he could not, on the same principle, 


] 
] 
| 
] 
! 
| 


withhold from the gallant soldier, who assisted 


|| him at so critical a moment in forcing ont the 


jjenemy, his proper share of the reward. He 
! would, therefore, accept L500, and divide it with 
= . . 

Sergeant Major Frazer, to whom he accordingly 


paid £250 of the money.— United Service Jornal. 


} 


| MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN OF ENG. 
LAND. 
No doubt it was a grand affair. Where a 


|} Whole nation, powerful and wealthy, take pride 


in being taxed for all the gorgeous display of 


jroyality, the queen should gratify that pride to its 


lutinost oxtent. Besides, it was a lady; anda 
eentury and a half had clapsed since a female 


sovereign had 


reigned in England. It was 


|} undoubtedly a magnificent spectacle ; the splen 


ldor of the dresses, the galaxy of beauty and 


chivalry present, the coronets of jewels, th 


massy gold plate on the altar, the marriage cer 


mony, always imposing @ynd the full swell of the 

chapel organ, the roar of artillery, and the shouts 

of the million, combined to render such an event 
*- ~ 

| 


ot ad ep and ab ding interest. 


Yet in our repub 
he, what is all this to us beyond the gratifieation 
of a reasonable curiosity Here all our ladies 
are queens—they reign in our hearts, all who 
deserve to reign; and all can deserve to reigh if 
they so please. How much happier are th y, if 
thie y knew it, than the royal maiden, who in such 
‘regal maenificeencs plighted her faith to the man 
of her heart Can a crown, wealth, power, 
splendor bring ease of mind ? She is the creature 
ofartand etiquette. She neither thinks, speaks 


, 
‘ . ! 

eats nor siceps, asany other woman; all are form 
and cer mony, immemorial usage and stern cu 


tom. How much happier is the rustic maid who, 


will rosy checks and sparkling eyes, romps on the 
ew low ot 


to chureh with 


green with her companions, im all thy 


9 and rane 


thealth and innocen 


, ! » ' 
her bridegroom in her plain silk dress, and there 


} 


vows to “love, honor and obey,” without core 


nets, ora t] surish of trumpets ! 
“ Uneasy is the head that wears a crown.” 
When we look to the history of Eneland and 


to con 


template! What became of Anne Boleyn, the 


her queens, what a melancholy pace it i 


beautiful queen ofthe E ehth Harry » Cio to th 


‘Tower, and pa s your finecr alone th edee of th 
u which cut offher fair head, and shudder whil 
ou contemplate it. Where is Lady Jane Grey, 
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Whose youth, beauty, learning, and sweetness of}! of his visionary aspirations—if there is a single |/ father that he put his wine in silver vessels.”— 











> > es 


temper, plead trumpet-tongued in her behalf, but 
which did not save her from the seaffold ? Where | 
is Mary of Scotland, the child of romance and 
the spirit of poetry—a headless trunk she lies in 
the Abbey! Such is the fate of those who have 
Rebellious 


und factious subjects select them as the most, 


the misfortune to be born queens. 


conspicuous objects, and almost the first on whom | 
real or imaginary wrongs are to be redressed. 
Watched, cheated, and betrayed ; surrounded 


by intriguantes and hollow-hearted courtiers and | 


flatterers ; no wonder the queen determines to! 


wed, and thus attain what she has a right to! 
May she 
realize all her hopes and wishes, for she needs | 
consolation and comfort amidst all the glory of| 
her kingdom.—New-York Mirror. 


expect, a true friend and protector. 


| blissful moment, like a star sparkling in the | 


| shadowy firmanent of life, it is that which dis- 


| covered a long nourished affection to be mutual. 
| The moon as she rides on in the infinity of space 
| has not a greater influence upon the ocean-tide, 
than the passion of love upon the tide of human 
thought—now permitting it to settle down in a 
state of temporary tranquility—and now bidding 


it heave and swell by the magic of its view- | 


Without it what 
As a creation without light. 


‘less power. 


| world ? 


| sobcrest plans of reason—how the loftiest  bul- 


i warks of stern philosophy bow down and disap- 


‘pear before the fragrance of its breath! It is) 
[Poetry of thought when reason slumbers on her 


stately throne, or wanders away in happy dreams. 


would be the! 
Yet pos. | 


sessing itas we do, how does it discompose the | 
i 


She did so, and the wine became vinegar. 
** Wherefore hast thou persuaded my daughter 


to such folly ?” inquired the Emperor.—The sage 
explained to him the occasion, and maintained 
that in one and the same man—Beauty and 
Wisdom seldom dwell together. 

** Ah,” said the Emperor, ** stillthere are beau- 
tiful men, who are at the same time learned and 
wise.” “ If they were not beautiful,” continued 
the sage, ** they would probably be more learned 
and more wise. A handsome man isseldom hum- 
ble; he thinks of himself, and by that means 


forgets to learn.” 





HAPPY REPLY. 
Wasitncron once called upon an elderly lady, 
whose little grand-daughter, at the close of his 


— | It is seareely to be feigned, for it appears in a call, waited on him to the door, and opened it to 

GOD'S PATIENCE. 4 perpetual halo of soft and witching light, which Jet him out. The general, with his customary 

Ler us imitate God’s patience in our own to || dazzles while it fascinates the mind’s eye. It) urbanity, thanked her, and laying his hand gen. 
others. He is unlike God that ishurried with an } is to the spirit what sunshine is to flowers, luring tly upon her her head, said :—** My dear, I wish 


unruly impetus to punish others for wronging 
him. ‘The 


should make us square ourselves according to 


consideration of Divine patience 


that pattern. God hath exercised a long-suffer- 
ing from the fall of Adam to this minute on in- 
numerable subjects, and shall we be transported 
with desire of revenge upon a single injury? It 
(sod were not slow to wrath, a sinful world had 
been long ago torn up from the foundation. And 
if revenge should be exercised by all men against | 
their enemies, what man should have been alive, 
since there is not a man without an enemy? If 
every man were like Saul, breathing out threat- 
Acelda 


low distant are the y from the 


enings, the world would not only be an 
ma but a desert, 
nature of God, who are ina flame upon every 
slight provocation from the sense of some feeble 
and imaginary honor, that must bloody their 
sword for a trifle, and write their revenge in 
When God hath his glory 
every day bespattered,yet he keeps his sword 


wounds and death. 
in his sheath: what a woe would it be to the 
world if he drew it upon every affront! This is 
to be like brutes, dogs, or tigers, that snarl, bite, | 
but to 
be patient is to be Divine, and to show ourselves 


and devour upon every slight occasion: 


acquainted with the disposition of God.—* Be yx 


therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 


in heaven is perfeet."—N. Charnock. 


LOVE. 


‘ loquent passage 1s 


Tur following floating 


about without eredit. [tis too rich a prize to be 
passed over without notice. Hacknied as the sub- 
jeetis, itis one in which every body is interested, 

* [T have seen a bubble blown into its circular | 
and indeseribable beauty. On its brilliant sur. 
face were painted inimitable 


and life. 


pictures of light 
Gracelul clouds floated in the bosom 


of its mimic sky | 


little world, and cast all the magie of light and ‘| 


shade over a landscape of the most bewitching 


*, andatiny sun irradiated the) 


ithe fragrance from its bosom and bringing out 
jall the energies of its young nature, or as the 
hand of beauty to the slumbering lute, passing 
over the silent chords till it doth discourse most 


cloquent music.” 


FINALE 'TO A COURTSILELP. 


* Frora—ah! dearest Flora—Lam come—ah! 


Flora—I am come to—oh! you can decide my 
| fate—I am come, my Flora—oh !” 
ee eo you, Maleom, perfectly. You are come 
you tell me. Interesting intelligence certainly. 
Well, what next ?* 

“Oh, Flora! 
* "To offer me your heart and hand, I suppose 


“ee \ F s.”’ 


**Welldo it like a man if you can, and not like 


” 


I come to—to 


a monkey.” 


** Plague take your self possession! exclaimed 


I, sudde nly starting up from my knee, upon 
i}whieh IT had fallen in a attitude that might have 
won the approval of Madame de Maillard Fraser ;” 
you make me ashamed of myself. 
* Proceed, sir,” said Flora. 
* You like brevity, it would seem.” 
“« Yes.” 
| * "Phen—will you marry mi 


” 
“+ Ves. 


| * Will you give me a kis: 


replied Flora. 


* You may take one.” 
L took the proffered kis 


* Now this is going to work rationally,’ said 


Flora ;” when a thing is to be said, why may it 
not be said in two seconds, instead of stuttering 
and stammering two hours about it? Oh, how 


cordially do | hate all niaisaries ! exclaimed tie 


j}imerry maiden, clasping her hands energetically.” 


“Well, then,” said 1,” humbug apart, what 
day shall we fix for our marriagé 
THE WINE-VESSEL. 


An Emperor's daughter once said to a sage 


you a better office.” “* Yes, sir—to let you in,” 


was the prompt and beautiful reply. 


Tur negroes of Congo affirm that the world 
was made by the hands of angels, excepting their 
own country, which the Supreme Being construct- 
ed himself; that he took great pains with tho 
inhabitants, and made them very black and beau- 
tiful; and when he had finished the first man, 
he was well pleased with him, and sinoothed him 
over the face; and hence his nose, and the 
noses of all his descendants; became flat. 





Wuen we sce leaves drop from the trees im 
the beginning of autumn, just such, think we, 
While the sap ot 


maintenance lasts, our friends swarm in abun 


is the friendship of the world. 


dance: but inthe winter of need, they leave us na- 


ked. He isa happy man who hath no need of 
his friends. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amountof Postage paid. 

J. A.C. Salisbury, Ct. $1,00; 5. B.S Pembroke, N. ¥ 
e100: POD. West Sand Lake, N V. $100: LL. C. Liv 
ingston, N. ¥. $1.00; ©. P. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. &1,00 
Db. B. Ghent, NOY. S100; BOS. W. Harttord, Ct. 81,00; 
HW. . BL Attiea, N. ¥. S100; J. V2 DD. Plainfield, IL #100; 
1.. Db. New Lampton, N. HW. 81.00; P.M. Blooming Grove, 

N. ¥. 81,00 


faarried, 

In this citv, on the Sth inst. by William Gant, Esquire, 
Dr He. M. Sweet, of New York, to Miss Hannah Riten 
burgh, of this etty 

On the Oth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Towner, Mr. William 
N. Van to Miss Eliza Maria Clapper, all of this etty 

On the 12th inst. by the Rew. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Sylvester 
Macy to Miss Maria Anable all of this etty. 

Onthe Tith inst. by his honor the Mayor, Mr. Stephen 
1. Coffin to Miss Sarah R. Macy, all of this erty 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Langdon, Mr. Jobn 
Kenyou to Mi Ann Atlen, all of this etty 

At Canaan, on the 2d ult. by the Rev. H. Spencer, Mr 
Anthony T. Hluyek to Miss Emily Carpenter, both of Cur 
tisville, Maes 

At Hillsdale, on the 20th ult. by the same, Mr. John G 
erry to Miss Catharine Becker, all of that place 


spl ndor. A creation as be oft as a poct could “What ercat ab lithe Ss alt jy essed by three ‘ 1D tf v, 

: , P = ' a = Ir i on tle inst. of Tuberentlous Consump 
imagine, glowed before, but a wave of the air | and yet how ugly thou art! low great the w ioe A ccahams #4, Cook. 10 the 20th year of bie age. 
broke the shell of its tra tory and beautiful es dom in someana ve Gy the 1oth test. Mr. Clament Hubbell, aged 41 years, 

‘ a PP) a — : ) | Marv Clark, in ber ovd vear 
istenee, and it’ wa gone. It was like the sie Hie, answerea Ul : ’ Vo Wiae ve In Trov, on the hoist. Witham DD. Kel , son of 
. ' ° > ’ et Mr Ltivdes vceod leven 
dream of love. li ner is orm hapy vy le ne ‘ \ } rve your re | i i as at +s Falta. onthe 11th inst. Edward, son c€ Horace 
iy «6creation, it is the Jover, in the Juxury aid slice. ** And you are yrich! Deg of your iid ad Margarct Pau i hits ecb yea 
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Writien after the death of a Brother ai the 


Far West. 
* Brotuer, say, what power impels thee 
Thus to leave thy native land ? 
List to what thy sister tells thee, 
Stay and cheer this little band.” 


“Sister, no—1 cannot listen, 
Angels beckon me away ; 

I must follow, let me hasten— 
For your sake I cannot stay.” 


“Brother, think, while memory ranges 
Through the scenes of other years, 
How the many bitter changes 
Oped the fountains of our teara, 


“ 


srother, throw thy arms around me, 
Press me closer to thy heart— 
T - 

hink what foes and fears surround me— 
Brother stay—we must not part.” 


** Sister, O, do not detain me, 
Let me leave this world of pain, 
O, let not thy love enchain me, 
Cease to tempt me back again. 


‘* Farewell earth, thy scenes are vanished, 
On the wings of faith I rise— 

Farewell sorrow, thou art banished 
From the portals of the skies.” 


* Brother, ah, thy cheek has faded— 
Hushed and still, the stifled groan ; 

All my fondest hopes are shaded, 
Thou hast left me here alone. 

“ Brother, hover round my pillow, 
Whisper comfort to my heart; 

And, beyond death’s angry billow 


May we meet no more to part.”’ S.B 
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Tr is said Queen Elizabeth exclaimed on her death bed, 


** Millions, millions for one inch of time.” 

ELizABETH was laid 
Upon a bed of pain, 

Sadly she mourned the moments fled 
That might not come again; 

Vain was the pomp and power— 
The diadem and throne— 

Could they recall one wasted hour, 


Or one brief moment flown ? 


Thus spake the dying one 
** Must I thus pass away! 
Have ye no spell the soul to bind 
Unto this dving ce] iy! 
Oh! must I—-must I, go 
Thus darkly stained with crime! 
Millions of gold, on millions now 
For but one inch of time !” 


Alas! 


Vain is thy bitter ery 


tnou haple 88 one 


Vain, thy regret for moments zone, 
No treasure, life can bu 
Sad—sad it is to 
Thus from the earth awav: 
To yield the parting } ith at Jast 


J h ce miloe 


Tears from the languid eye, 

Full oftand quick did start; 
And many a deep and bitter sigh, 
Sroke from that fearful heart: 

Pale, was that marble brow, 
Cold was the trembling hand, 
And sadly, thus she passed away 

Unto the spirit land. 


Oh! who would wear a crown, 
Thus to lie down and die! 
Woe to the throned, the sceptered one, 
When the pale king is nigh, 
If no bright ange! band 
On wings of love are there, 
To bear her to the spirit land 
The peace of Heaven to share. 
May 1, 1840. 


From the Lady's Book. 


THE NEEDLE. 
* From trifling springs events arise . 


Of vast importance,” says the poet, 
A truth each day exemplifies, 


And even this little Tale may show it. 


A bachelor who long had sought 
Among his neighbors fair a wife, 
With cash, and saving knowledge fraught, 


To gild his sombre day of life, 


Was sometime puzzled to decide 
Among three sisters—perfect Graces ! 

Which he should take to be his bride— 
Conceit will often make such cases. 


It was not sentiment, or beauty, 
Could influence this wary lover, 
A housewife active in her duty, 


Was wort! a beauty ten times over. 


He liked to have his wrists and collai 
And nice silk stockings well seen after 
And thought a wife not worth a dolar, 
Who could look on with careless lauchter, 


And see her husband minus strings, 
Butions, cloves, comforters, cigars, 
And twenty other minor things, 
Which being minus cause grand jars. 
“ Well, really this is very shocking,”’ 
He said, as looking down he sjied, 


A failure in his vew silk stocking, 


Just over where his shoe was tied 


‘“ T'llsee the be Jles,*’ said he, sin 


Clara this recreant loop shall take up, 


this day, 


And if ’tis well performed I may 


i rhaps this day the matter make up.” 


He went, and briefly then displayed 
The luop that had forsook its station, 

And softly sighing, begge d the aid 

Of Clara’s powers of reparation. 


Clara sm led sweetly co ld no loubt 
Soon rectify the flaw with ease, 
Ane to het ster Grace cried out, 


‘ Send me the needle, if you plea e,’ 


“The needle! siste 


Comme in hurry 


ere d M 


: 
from her chamber, 


Gi ace, 


And stan ling on the landing piace, 


“Why, Clara! sure you must remember— 


When I had done with it, I gave it 
T Sister Bell t f her f 

Im certain one of ' | ' 
* ] ia t Pr. ae 


M. E,W. 


| * One needle amongst three! by Jove 

The man must be a fool—that’s clear, 

i| Or have his wits deranged by love, 

} Who hopes to find a help-mate here,”’ 


Thought he, and drily cried Don’t mind 1t; 
|} It can’t have vanished under ground, 

i Before 1 call again you’)! find it 

| I'll wager you a thousand pound.” 


Alas ! he never called again, 
But led a lonely, single life, 

And frightened all the cautious men 
Who thought of Clara for a wife. M. V. 
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PROSPAUCWCS 


OF THE 


BWural QPepository, 


17th Volume, (Sth New Series,} 


| EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Sent: 
mental Tales, Original Communic tions, Biography, 
| 
| 








Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poctry, vc. &c. 
On Saturday, the 20th of June, 1840, will be issued the 
‘first number of the Seventeenth Volume (Eighth New 
Series) of the Rurat Rerosirory. 

On issuing the proposals for anew volume of the Rural 
| Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknow! 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, tor 
| the liberal support which they have afforded bim from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 

the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
|, the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there 
| fore only say, that it will be conducted on a similar plan 
| and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
|} pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 

cation by its further improvement in typographical execu 
| tion and original and selected matter. 
} 
i{ 
} 
' 
| 


CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
|, other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper ot 
a superior quality, with good type; making, atthe end of 
the year, a neat and tastetul volume containing matter 
equal toone thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Seventeenth volume, (Bighth New Se 
ries) Will commence on the 2th of June next, at the low 
rate Of One Dellar per annum, invariably IN ADVANCE 
Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, free of post 
age, shall receive sic copies, and any person, who will 
remit us Ten Dollars, tree of postage. shall reevive twelve 
copies aud one copy of either of the previous volumes 

ior No subseription received for less than one year. 

Names of subscribers withthe amount of Subseription 
to besentas soonas possible tothe publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hludson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1840. 


irr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasta 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 





From rue Post Master Generar.—The following is 

an extract trom the Régulations of the Post Office depart 
| nent 
} Rewirrances py Mait.—‘' A Post Master may enclose 
} money ina letter to the publishérs of a newspaper to pay 
the subscription of a third person, and frank the letter, it 
written by himeself."’ 
| Nore —Some subseribers may not be aware of the 
above regulation. It will be seen that by requesting the 
Postmaster where they reside to frank their letters con 
| taining subseription money, be will doe so upon being sat 

isfied that the letter contains nothing but what refers to 
the subseription.— National Intelligencer. 





| RURAL REPOSITORY, 
| ISPUBLISHEDEY ERY OTHER SATURDAY, ATHUDSON,S.Y. BY 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title pace 
hand index to the volume. 
|} TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or Ons 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
post we, shall receive twelve copies, andone copy ot either 
of the previous volumes. {is No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. Allthe back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

rr Allorders and Communication 
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must be post peia 
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